JFK, 30 

Crises would have doomed 
the glamour of Camelot 

By Joan Beck 

All those 30-year-old photos, published once again 
in remembrance of Nov. 22, show a never-aging John 
F. Kennedy, his handsome charisma preserved forev- 
er in the golden amber of nostalgia. 

But Kennedy would have been 76 today had that 
day in Dallas gone as the White House had planned. 
What would he have looked like? What would have 
happened to him in the last 30 years? Would he be a 
respected elder statesman now or a Gerald Ford, 
pushed aside by events? Would he still be able to mes- 
merize the young or charm the media into selective, 
protective reporting? 

At 76, JFK would probably look quite like his 
youngest brother Ted. He had been taking steroids 
since his early days in Congress to control Addison's 
disease — a secret kept from the public with an- 
nouncements that his near-fatal bouts of illness were 
recurrent malaria. The drug, which improved his frag- 
ile health, filled out his face and changed his appear- 
ance and the mark of the medication would continue 
for all the subsequent years he would need it 

But even his infectious charm and self-deprecating 
humor, however likable they made him, wouldn’t 
have been enough to mitigate the corrosive toll that 
Vietnam would have taken of his presidency. 

Even though his father was too incapacitated by a 
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stroke to mastermind his campaign for re- 
election, it’s likely JFK would have won a 
second term in 1 964. The Kennedy wealth 
was still there for the using. So was the rest 
of the political apparatus that pushed Jack 
into the White House by a plurality of only 
1 50,000 popular votes out of a total of al- 
most 70 million cast in I960. 

But a second term would have spelled 
the end of any lingering romantic notions 
about Camelot. There was every public in- 
dication that Kennedy supported the re- 
peated escalations of military activities in 
Vietnam, as consistent with his famous in- 
augural message. As American casualties 
and defeats mounted and the realities of 
the draft hit home with young people and 
their families, Kennedy would almost cer- 
tainly have become the target of the rebel- 
lious hatreds that drove Lyndon Johnson 
from office. 

It’s also likely that more of the media 
would have managed to shake free of the 
Kennedy charm and camaraderie and give 
the American public a more objective look 
at the 35th president. 

It’s hard to believe that all of the Wash- 
ington press corps would have continued 
to cover up Kennedy’s flagrant sexual ac- 
tivities, in and out of the White House, 
long-term arrangements and quickies, with 
stars and starlets and women whose names 
he didn't even try to remember, with the 
relative of a close friend and the mistress of 
a Mafia capo. 




Surely, as Vietnam began to erode the 
Kennedy mystique, the Washington media 
would have done more reporting on the 
dirty tricks JFK’s administration was play- 
ing, or ineptly trying to play, on Fidel Cas- 
tro, in Vietnam, with the FBI and the 
CIA. . ^ 

The youngest man ever elected presi- 
dent, Kennedy would have been only 52 
years old when he left office after a full sec- 
ond term. Securely wealthy, he would have 
had his choice of subsequent careers — if 
he managed to escape the bitter blame for 
Vietnam. 

Perhaps Kennedy would have become a 
professor of history at Harvard, a job that 
could have been set up to allow the former 
president ample time for politicking, sail- 
ing and other pursuits. History, not poli- 
tics, was Jack’s first love and it took the 
death of his oldest brother and the pressur- 
ing expectations of his father to push him 
into running for public office and develop- 
ing his aptitude and subsequent love for 
political life. 

Kennedy almost certainly would have 
written several books on political history 
had he lived another three decades. The 
two books he wrote early in his career — 
with substantial and controversial help 
from others — were inordinately success- 
ful and taught him the lesson his father 
pointed out that a well-received book can 
do a lot to enhance a reputation. 

Books by former presidents usually earn 
their authors enormous advances, although 
they usually don’t become profitable for 
their publishers. But JFK had learned from 



his father how to use money and clout to 
push a book on to best-seller lists and hawk 
it to literary prize committees. 

Would Jacqueline have stayed in the 
marriage, especially if the extent of her 
husband’s philandering had become public 
knowledge? Perhaps not. Her father, Black 
Jack Bouvier, was a notorious womanizer 
and she seemed to consider male extra- 
marital affairs to be expected. 

But Kennedy publicly embarrassed his 
wife many times with his sexual conquests 
and the marriage reportedly had come 
close to breaking when he tarried on a 
yacht in the Mediterranean with a beauti- 
ful blonde instead of coming home when 
his wife gave birth to a stillborn daughter. 
Jacqueline must have known that many 
women felt sorry for her. She must have 
become aware of feminist views about ex- 
ploiting women. If she had been assured of 
ample financial means — either in a di- 
vorce settlement or remarriage — she 
might well have left Jack to his mistresses. 

History would have been far different if 
Kennedy had lived. Lyndon Johnson, with 
his ruthless ambition, would never have 
become president. Robert Kennedy would 
not have run for president in 1 968, assum- 
ing Vietnam had created an anti-Kennedy 
national mood, and would not have been 
killed in that Los Angeles hotel kitchen. 
Ted Kennedy would not have felt the de- 
vastating burden of being the sole surviv- 
ing Kennedy son and all of us could have 
been spared 30 years of unrelenting con- 
spiracy theorizing about what really hap- 
pened in Dallas. 



